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LEOPARDI AND EVOLUTIONAL PESSIMISM. 

An unshakable confidence in the human mind as a 
trustworthy and adequate instrument for the discovery of 
truth must lie, of course, at the basis of all valid science and 
philosophy whatsoever. The attempt to eliminate every 
sentiment from our solution of the problem presented bv 
the coexistence of ourselves and the world of stimuli, has, we 
feel, been futile, and might indeed have been foreseen. The 
validity of our rational is no less questionable than that of 
our emotive nature, and it is now clear that 01113- their 
healthy cooperation, for which mutual esteem is indispensa- 
ble, can bring man to the highest and happiest state. 

We owe much to those who in the last three centuries 
have striven to consider the world dispassionately, and to 
follow humbly the paths of speculation indicated bv the 
facts, proceeding along them only so fast as the facts 
seemed to urge. To do this it was necessary that the mind 
should be freed from prepossessions, from the powerful bias 
given to it by theories and beliefs which had consulted 
rather the wishes of man than his actual experience. It was 
rightly judged that the clue to the external labyrinth must 
be sought for in itself. 

Unfortunately all Protestants end in being dogmatists 
quite as thorough-going and intolerant as those against 
whom the)' protested as tyrannical — if, indeed, not more so. 
Having won their independence, the physical scientists pro- 
pose now in their turn to dictate terms of submission. They 
abandon their original contentions. The world was most 

[129] 
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likely to yield its own explanation. The mind of man, 
however, is to find its explanation not in itself, but in the 
world of mass and motion. The tables are turned ; the 
once oppressed becomes oppressor ; but we fancy that this 
state cannot long continue. If it be true, as Mr. Spencer 
admits, that matter and spirit are alike unknowable, not to 
the advantage of matter ; and as Mr. Fiske assures us, that 
what we only know immediate^ and certainly is the self, 
the person ; then if we are to transcend phenomena at all, 
it would seem that the unknown reality might to better ad- 
vantage be symbolized (felt, perhaps, if not thought) as 
eternal person than as unthinking impersonal mechanism. 

At all events it is well for us to remember — both those 
who admit and those who do not admit the justice of the ex- 
travagant claims of some evolutionists 1 — that according to 
them our faculties have become what they are by use ; that 
the fashioner of them has been vital necessity. Truth can 
get no greater authority than Good. That is true to us 
which to believe true has conduced to the preservation of 
the race. The question, then, as to the truth of the mechan- 
ical theory, of its credibility at least, must be " does the 
acceptance of it (complete and consistent) tend to increase 
the chances for life of social man." The emotions are the 
language of value. Nothing is for man until it has found 
its emotional equivalent. Good is "good", because it is 
conceived to bring " good." There are the persistent wants 
of the soul — wants which become acuter with what we are 
pleased to call the progress of civilization. If man believed 
that science must force him to starve them — that science 
will arrest his advance by bringing about the atrophy of 
what faculties he most prizes in himself, what perverse 
madness could enlist him in its laborious service? Did 
he believe Truth to be an anthropophagous fiend, would 

1 Since this part of the paper was written the writer has read The 
Foundations of Belief by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 189^), and would in particular like to call at- 
tention to the eloquent paragraph beginning at the bottom of page 29. 
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tnan, could man pursue him to his den with infinite pains? 
Does not Lotze 1 speak the plain truth when he says: 
" If the object of all human investigation were to produce 
m cognition a reflection of the world as it exists, of what 
value would be all its labor and pains, which cotild result 
only in vain repetition, in an imitation within the soul of 
that which exists without it? What significance could there 
be in this barren rehearsal? What should oblige thinking 
minds to be mere mirrors of that which does not think unless 
the discovery of truth were in all cases likewise the pro- 
duction of some good, valuable enough to justify the pains 
expended in attaining it? The individual, ensnared by that 
division of intellectual labor that inevitably results from the 
widening compass of knowledge, may at times forget the 
connection of his narrow sphere of work with the great ends 
of human life; it may at times seem to him as though the 
furtherance of knowledge for the sake of knowledge were 
an intelligible and worthy aim of human effort. But all his 
endeavors have in the last resort but this one meaning, that 
they, in connection with those of countless others, should 
combine to trace an image of the world from which we may 
learn what we have to reverence as the true significance of 

existence, what we have to do, and what to hope 

Whenever an}' scientific revolution has driven out old modes 
of thought, the new views that take their place must justify 
themselves by the permanent or increasing satisfaction 
which they are capable of affording those spiritual demands 
which cannot be put off or ignored." 

It is with a more or less conscious sense of this need of 
self-justification that attempts are made ever}' now and 
then to furnish substitutes for old faiths which science con- 
ceives itself to have made impossible. One cannot but ob- 
serve that in this field of the apologetics of science the com- 



1 See page 9 of Author's Introduction to the Microcosmus: an Essay 
concerning Man and his relation to the World. By Hermann Lotze. 
Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance 
Jones : Scribner & Welford, New York, 1888. The italics are not the author's. 
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monest and most luxuriant growths are equivocations more 
or less subtle. For the great multitudes, life must be mis- 
erable if the race is to go forward ; the comfort of the ma- 
jority can be purchased only at the cost of general degen- 
eracy. Men therefore are robbed of any ignorant hope of 
better times in the near future. There must of necessity 
steal over the man, who does not take for granted that he is 
an exception, a sense of the questionable worth of life for 
himself. And if he should conceive himself fortunate, he 
would, in proportion to his nobility, never be able to recon- 
cile himself to the failure of so many others. The only 
two escapes from the view that life is for the great majority 
not worth to themselves the living, are such as few will 
seriously recommend. Deliberately extirpate all those 
faculties for which this present life affords no scope ; then 
the normal exercise of the rest will give a reasonable 
amount of gratification. Or, provide for all those refined 
yearnings, delicate intimations, sensitive affections, ecstatic 
aspirations, or delusive satisfactions which you know to be 
false. When you shrewdly suspect that life is not worth 
living, that it disappoints what you feel to be your just ex- 
pectations of dominant holiness and loveliness, fly to an ar- 
tificial paradise : look at a building, a statue, a picture, read 
a poem, listen to a symphony. This mav do for the cultured 
few. Again the masses must be left without hope. Besides, 
no aesthetic satisfaction will do duty for an ethical or meta- 
physical one. If art be known for an impostor, we shall 
lose our joy in art. We shall get no comfort when once 
the momentum of the old faiths is exhausted. We shall 
resent its appeals as trifling with our despairs. 

The purpose of this lengthy preliminary discussion has 
been only to indicate how little the Evolutional Philosophy 
has yet done to justify itself by supplying mind and heart 
with true peace. 1 Sneers at sentimentality will not answer, 

1 By Evolutional Philosophy is understood throughout this paper all 
systems that insist on explaining the universe physical and spiritual as one 
continuous growth from one beginning; so that mind must look for its cre- 
dentials to its source — unthinking processes. 
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for, from its own account of the mental faculties of man, 
has not the very distinction between "truth" and "false- 
hood" imported in the first a power to keep alive? The phi- 
losophy which shall give its adherents the best chance of 
survival in the struggle for existence is the only true one, 
since it will finally prevail. Is it not fair to ask, " does this 
Evolutional Philosophy liberate a current of vitality?" 
Does it or does it not "fit the average man to live "? If 
this qxiestion be deemed a fair one, the reader will not feel 
that he is being inopportunely presented with an account of 
Leopardi's poetry. For the facts of the poet's pitiful career 
he may be referred to the pleasing essay of Mr. Howells. 1 
Still, let it be observed that what seems to the present 
writer most noteworthy is not that he was diseased in bodv, 
unfortunate in more respects than one, given no scope for 
his marvelous powers ; but that while many men experi- 
ence all this more or less, so acute a mind as Leopardi's, 
who anticipated the attitude to man of the Evolutional Phi- 
losophy, found no consolatory compensations. As a matter 
of fact the instinctive love of life is with most men so strong 
that they find themselves unable to accept practically 
the pessimism which may and does logically follow from 
their philosophy. It hardly seems fair to derive Leopardi's 
pessimism from his misfortunes. Many men under circum- 
stances quite as adverse, have, thanks to another theory of 
life, traditionally or rationally held, been optimists. What 
makes the case of Leopardi particularly interesting is that 
it was apparently uncomplicated with moral laxity as that 
of Heine : that the tone of life being all but wholly neutral- 
ized by ever present pain and disappointment, he was able 
to accept the practical pessimism of his philosophy entire ; 
that his ingenuous simplicity and directness, his artistic de- 
sire for the beautiful, tended to make him think nobly of 
man's possibilities ; that he was obliged to put the fullest 
possible strain upon his philosophy for comfort, since he 

1 Modem Italian Poets, Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howells. New 
York : Harper & Bros., 1887. Essay vii., p. 248. 
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was deprived of almost every other source, except a few 
devoted friendships ; that he was content with no evasions 
however spurious, and demanded either that he should be 
comfortless, or that his comfort should be consistent with 
his philosophy. 

Now because Leopardi derived his mechanical theory 
of the universe solely from the new astronomy and only 
anticipated the conclusions of biology without any knowl- 
edge of the argument that has since led up to them, the 
reader will see that his poetry does not always put the case 
as strongly as one might conceive it to be put to-day. The 
poet is sometimes driven to doubt his radical conclusions, 
when, had he lived later he would have felt no scruple. 

On one occasion he exclaims: "O human nature, if thou 
be altogether frail and vile, dust and shadow, how is it thou 
art capable of such lofty sentiments? and if thou be noble 
in part, how then is it that thy worthier impulses and 
thoughts can be by such slight and base causes kindled in 
turn and quenched." (" Sofra il ritratto di una bella 
donna" 1. 50.) We are all convinced, do what we will, 
that whatever ulterior ends may or may not be served by 
our existence, it is immediately for our own sakes (the sake 
of us as individuals, or as societies) that we live. And 
yet Leopardi observes " that man is born to burden-bear- 
ing, and birth is danger of death ; his first experience suf- 
fering and torture ; and from the beginning father and 
mother set about to console him for being born." (Canto 
notturno, 1. 40.) All feel alike the need of happiness, yet 
our miseries have the inveterate objectivity of the landscape, 
while our happiness (dubitable experience that it is) re- 
sembles the varying illumination of that landscape. For 
" all is mysterious except our suffering " ( Ultimo canto di 
Safo, 1. 45), while "deliverance from anguish constitutes 
for us delight." (La quiete dofo la lempesta, 1. 45.) And 
yet we must seek pleasures, of which unconscious quest our 
vital hopefulness is the witness, until it abandons us, as we 
leave youth behind. 
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" What boundless thoughts, what dreams ecstatic did 
the sight inspire of that far sea, those azure hills I hence 
discern, which some day I then thought to traverse : imag- 
ining worlds beyond them, worlds veiled in mystery, in 
which my life should taste mysterious delights. (Le ri- 
cordanze, 1. 17.) But all such boyish expectations are fore- 
doomed to disappointment. " Is this the world, are these 
the pleasures, the love, the achievements, the events of 
which we discoursed so much together? Is this the fate of 
human creatures?" (A Silvia, 1. 55.) Personifying, in spite 
of himself, he complains, "O nature, nature, wherefore dost 
thou not afterwards grant what thou then didst promise? 
Why practise such frauds upon thy children?" [A Silvia, 
I. 28.) "It pleased thee that our youthful hope should be 
deluded by life ; of miseries full is the sea of years ; of ills 
the only end is death." {So-pra tin basso rilievo, 1. 59.) 
Aye, as the setting moon that leaves the nightly landscape 
to its mournful monotony, "so youth vanishes, and forsakes 
mortal life; the shadows are put to flight, and all hours of 
illusive joy ; far-away hopes shrink, whereon our mortal 
nature leans, and life is left forlorn and in the gloom." (// 
Tramonto delta luna, 1. 20.) To this topic Leopardi reverts 
so often with such pathos that I cannot refrain from quoting 
once more: "O hopes, my hopes, illusive exquisite of my 
first years ! Say what I will, I come back at length to you. 
In spite of the lapse of time and all change of affections 
and of thought, I cannot forget you. Phantasms, I know, 
are glon' and honor ; empty self-deceit all pleasures and 
joys; and life is without fruit — a useless misery. Though 
so blank mv years are all, and though so void, obscure, my 
mortal lot, full well I know that fortune robs me but of lit- 
tle. Yet, yet at times, I think again of you, O my old 
hopes : and of those dear first imaginative flights ; then, 
casting a look on my abject life so full of pain, and seeing 
that death is all that is now left me of expectations once so 
vast, my heart becomes oppressed, and to my fate I cannot 
wholly reconcile myself. And when at length this death 
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so much desired shall be at hand, and the end has come of 
my ill destiny, when earth shall be to me a valley es- 
tranged, and from mv sight the future will fly, surely mem- 
ories of you, my hopes, will visit me, and that sweet vision 
will force from me a sigh, will make it: bitter to have lived 
in vain, and will mingle a sense of sorrow with the delight 
of dying." (Le ricordanzc, 1. 76.) Labor is full of de- 
sire for rest, and, comparing the destiny of man with the 
dumb friends he domesticates and tyrannises over — how 
strange : " O flock of mine, taking thy rest, happy, I fancy 
in that thou art unaware of thy miserable state ! What 
envy of thee I feel, not only because thou dost escape al- 
most all sense of trouble, and that wants, hurts, and quick 
fears are at once forgotten as soon as over, but because thou 
feelest no vexed sense of weariness ; while, if I lie at rest, a 
feeling of the insipidity of life assails me!" (Canto not- 
turno,], 105.) " Maybe had I the wings wherewith to fly 
above the clouds, tell the stars in turn, or fare from peak to 
peak as doth the thunder, happier should I be, O my dear 
flock ; happier, O white moon ! Or maybe, my thought 
forsakes the truth when viewing the lot of others ; maybe 
in all forms, in all states, in savage lair or cradle, fraught 
with ill is the day of birth to whosoe'er is born." (id., 1. 

I35-) 

Observe in the confirmation of the disappointment of 

realized rest, that to the unsophisticated village folk Satur- 
day, not Sunday, is the day of days. " This of the seven is 
the most delightful day, full of hope and joy : to-morrow 
sadness and sensible tedium the idle hours will bring, and 
to his wonted toil each, in his thoughts, returns." (Sabato 
del villaggio,\. 38.) The comforts that men have drawn 
from the imagination are more and more unavailable. 
"The Truth, so soon. as it appears, forbids our access to thee, 
O beloved Imagination ; and from thee our mind is being 
forever estranged ; the years undermine thy once stupend- 
ous power; and dead is now the comfort of our woes." (Ad 
Angelo Mai, 1. 100.) At a moment of enthusiasm in spring 
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he cries : "O lovely nature, harken the aching cares, the 
ignoble doom of mortals, and restore to my spirit also the 
bygone fire ; if thou dost indeed live, if aught there be at 
-all dwelling in heaven, or on the sunny earth, or in the 
deep sea's bosom, that is not pitiful but at least conscious of 
our woes." {Alia -primavera, 1. 88.) If nature then can be 
said to have an)- aims (for aims presuppose consciousness, 
reason, and will) "in all she does she hath other objects 
than our good or our ill," (Sofira un basso rilievo, 1. 108) 
" for not of our well being has nature been solicitous, but 
merely of our being; she cares for nothing else than our pres- 
ervation, even if she preserves us unto woe." (.// risorgi- 
metilo, 1. 121.) The personification, involved in the apos- 
trophies to nature, the capitalization of the word, are evi- 
dently only a rhetorical device, a habit surviving the modes 
of thought that originated and justified it. 

There remain but two always accessible sources of 
joy. and one is the beauty of external nature. Let this 
passage suffice : "At times I sit alone upon a little hill at 
the edge of a lake encircled with its crown of silent trees. 
There, when he has reached his noon in heaven, the sun 
paints his own still image, and no blade of grass, no leaf 
ruffles in the wind ; the water ripples not, no locust rattles, 
no bird on bough stirs feather, no butterfly flits lightly ; nor 
sound nor motion, nigh or far, is heard or seen. Most ab- 
solute peace holds all, so that I, sitting motionless, almost 
forget myself and the world about ; already I feel as though 
my body l^y at rest, no spirit, no conscious sense stirs it 
any longer, and its antenatal quiet mingles with the silence 
of the scene." {La vita solitaria, 1. 22.) But we become 
less and less sensitive to nature's beauty ; for this very ap- 
preciation belongs, as Wordsworth well perceived, to youth. 
"Blessed a thousand times, is he who loses not with lapse 
of vears the fading powers of dear imaginings ; to whom 
fate gave the boon of keeping ever fresh his heart's first 
youth." {Al conte carlo Pefioli, 1. no.) For himself he 
anticipates no such unusual good fortune. " When alto- 
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gether this heart shall have grown hard and cold, nor any 
more the serene and sunn}' smile of these solitary fields, nor 
the spring song of hirds at early morn, nor the dumb moon, 
under a limpid sky o'er hills and vales, shall move me ; 
when dead and mute for me both nature's beauty, and 
art's shall have become, and every noble thought, all ten- 
der affections shall be strange and quite unknown ; then 
seeking my only consolation, I shall elect other pursuits less 
sweet wherewith to entrust the loathed remainder of my 
life." (id., 1. 126.) Evidently, however, the search for spec- 
ulative truth leaves the heart unsatisfied, nay, with his point 
of departure, must end in its bankruptcy. " Whither are 
gone our fascinating dreams of unknown refuges, of inhab- 
itants unknown, of the daily hostelry of the stars, and the 
remote bed of the virgin dawn, and of the nightly sleep of 
the great sun? Lo. they in one instant were dispelled, and 
outlined in a small chart lies the world : Lo, all things 
alike! New discovery extends only the limits of the non- 
existent." (Ad Angela Mai. 1. 91.) The truth which his 
philosophy sets before him, must be qualified as " unpropi- 
tious," " cruel," " merciless," and loyalty to it is a sort of 
magnanimous fanaticism akin to suicide. 

There is one other source of joy always accessible, and 
that is love. " For him who understands love's nature, it is 
a spur to noble deeds." (Nelle nozze delta sorella, 1. 45.) 
But there are the separations, physical as well as those of 
the heart. Death steps in between lovers, in the end ; and 
while together, this mysterious third is always near. Be- 
sides, in his poem. "Amore e morte," he sets forth poetically 
a doctrine of their inevitable association. Whenever one 
feels a great thrill of elevating passion, a perfect fearless- 
ness comes over one ; a sort of courting indeed of extinc- 
tion supplants the usual love of life. Hence, he would de- 
duce that death is a higher destiny. He resolves, " Let me 
cast away everv hope with which the world, in children's 
company, finds comfort ; nor expect at any time aught else 
but Thee ; await serenely that day when I shall lay my head 
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to sleep upon thy virgin breast." (1. 117.) And yet he is 
sorely perplexed when he contemplates his conclusion. 
Why should death,. if the normal end and aim of life, be 
made naturally horrible? "The only refuge from ills — 
death — this inevitable end, this law immutable, thou hast 
set for man's career. Wherefore, alas, after aching ways, 
at least not have ordained a pleasing goal? Instead, why 
is it that she whom we have ever before our souls as a cer- 
tainty while we live, whom thou hast appointed sole com- 
forter of our woes, is by thee cloaked in black draperies, 
surrounded with shadows so sad? Wherefore have shown 
us a heaven more terrible to view than any seas?" (So-pra 
un basso relievo, 1. 62.) Besides, we find ourselves, with 
all our philosophic idolatrv of death, unable to wish it to 
others, particularly to the young. " If it be ill for the im- 
mature to die. wherefore allot it to beings innocent? If it 
be good, wherefore make such departure seem to him who 
leaves, and him who stays alive, the most terrible of ills?" 
(id 1. 49.) If it be truth, as I cannot but firmly believe, that 
life is a misfortune and death a blessing, yet who can ever 
wish for those he loves (as undoubtedly he ought) that their 
last day would hasten? " (id., 1. 82.) 

Let us summarize what has been shown in these copious 
excerpts. Life is, for the seekers of pleasure at least, pre- 
dominantly painful. One of the great sources of joy, the 
capacity to imagine and believe truth such as we wish, is 
gone. To see purpose in nature, is to personify what is, so 
far as we can tell, impersonal. " From everything in heaven 
and on earth, whirling without rest, always to return thither 
whence it came, I can conceive no use or fruit." (Canto not- 
turno 1. 94. ) Beauty of nature is no permanent consoler, be- 
cause our sensitiveness to it diminishes with time. Driven 
inward, we find that the indulging of reason to the utmost, 
means to sterilize and kill the heart. Love, the great source 
of joy, is made by death in itself uncertain ; and death is 
odious for self, piteous in others, do what we will. We can- 
not derive anv pleasure or comfort from a consideration of 
it as love's inevitable end. 
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Is it strange if, from all this, there should emerge a 
species of Nihilism — for what other name shall he given 
to it? Consciousness is the evil, since its object must be 
always evil. Driven inward and upward bv the sense of 
the insufficiency of the world, and the insignificance of self, 
he perceives that it is thought-power alone, absorption in 
an idea that can deliver one from this oppressive misery. 
" What world is it, what unexplored immensity, what para- 
dise whither this thy miraculous spell oft seems to lift me? 
Where, wandering in other than this usual light, my earthly 
state I utterly forget, and the whole body of fact ! Such 
are, I must believe, the dreams of the immortals. Ah, after 
all, dear thought, art thou not for the most part a dream 
wherewith truth arrays herself for beauty's sake? Dream? 
yea, an evident falsehood ! — but thou among delight-giving 
falsehoods art of divine nature, since so vital and strong 
that thou dost obstinately hold thine own against truth, ay, 
and take her place ; — nor art thou dispelled, ere in death's 
arms we sleep." (II -pensiero dominante , 1 . 100). 

For the complete enjoyment of this refuge from reality, 
this exercise of tyrannous thought-powers, the extinction of 
all emotions and desires is requisite ; a scorn of all that 
seems as if it would still detain the soul. " Now, O tired 
heart of mine, rest shalt thou have forever. The last il- 
lusion, the belief that I am deathless, is utterly dead. Well 
I know that not only the hope, but the desire for all dear 
deceits is extinct. Rest thou forever! Throbbed hast thou 
over-much. Nothing deserves to move thee, nor of thy 
sigh is the earth worthy. Bitterness, tediousness make up 
our life — never aught else, — and the world mere mire! 
Henceforth be still. Despair thy last. For to our race fate 
gave one only gift — death. Now, therefore, scorn at 
length thyself, nature, the brute Power which to the com- 
mon harm bears occult sway, and of all that is the infinite 
vanity ! " (A se stesso.) 

After such a radical extirpation of the heart's desires, 
such a total denial of the ever-living Maia, he is well pre- 
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pared to indulge that great thirst for the Absolute, to think 
on and on till he pass bevond the reach of wing-weary 
self-consciousness and have pierced into a luminous black- 
ness — black for sheer excess of light, and "thus, in the 
midst of this immensity my thought is drowned, and ship- 
wreck in such sea to me is sweet." {V infinite 1. 13.) 

I have consciously disregarded everything like chronolog- 
ical order in these extracts. The poems seem to have a cen- 
tral unity — a consistency — that can have resulted only 
from an inveterate hold on one philosophy. Unless we 
were definitely informed, it would be difficult to decide from 
internal evidence upon an}- order of composition whatever. 
In any case Leopardi's poems are before us and constitute, 
what is certainly rare, a logical whole. 

Leopardi's attitude toward his age does not surprise us. 
I fancy he would have assumed much the same attitude to- 
ward any age. "The great and rare is counted folly," he 
savs to Angelo Mai (1. 145.) He says to his sister, " We 
scorn virtue while alive, adore her when dead " {Nelle 
nozze della sorella 1. 31.) He complains "that even the re- 
ward of mere glory is denied to worthy pursuits." Wiser 
than Mr. Swinburne, we think, he dreams of no divine de- 
mocracy : " Power and rule, as much concentrated or as 
much subdivided as may be, whoever is invested with them, 
under whatever name, will abuse to the end of time." 
(Palinodia 1. 78.) 

His views on the reconstruction of ethics and politics 
along scientific lines are all definitely stated in " La gines- 
tra," probably his noblest poem. To combat the charges 
brought against his poetry, as poetry, seems superfluous. 
Even his heaviest didactic paragraphs are lifted by an elo- 
quent despair, an onrush of passion into a domain far re- 
moved from that of prose. His periods roll on with the 
fuiw of a torrent that sweeps all before it. The latent 
agonizing love of truth, beauty, goodness ; the severity of 
his mood ; the sudden illuminative flashes of imagination ; 
the use of nature as a text to every spiritual homily, not 
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chosen to fit the homily, but the text truly the source of it ; 
all this and more would, it seems, set above the reach of 
carping criticism the work of this Italian quite as surely as 
we could wish. The translations in this paper have been 
faithful in the main, but of course utterly inadequate to the 
purpose (which has not been the writer's) of the vindication 
of Leopardi's poetry, as poetry. But, because of the pre- 
eminent importance of the poem just alluded to above, a 
version has been made of it, foregoing all attempts at rhyme, 
and simply studying to render, if possible, the sense, and to 
give at the same time an impression of the style, its inver- 
sions, its periodical structure, its concision, its impressive 

severity. 1 

LA GINESTRA. 

On the arid shoulder here 

Of the formidable mount 

Vesuvius, fierce destroyer, 

Which else of neither tree is cheered, nor flower, 

Thou scatterest thy solitary shrubs, 

Sweet-smelling broom, 

Content with wildernesses. Thee I saw 

With thy sprays gracing also the waste lands 

Which girdle the city round 

That once of man was queen, 

And with their staid appearance taciturn 

To the passerby seemed to bear witness 

And make memorial of her empire lost. 

Now once again, lover of sorrowful sites 

Forsaken, of broken fortunes comrade true, 

I view thee on this soil. These fields 

With ashes unproductive strewn, 

2 A version of Leopardi's best poems has been published by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1887. Mr. Frederick Townsend, however, cannot be at all re- 
lied upon for the philosophic passages. He paraphrases recklessly and often 
makes sentimental nonsense of what in the original is stern sense. Cf. To 
Himself, p. 124 with Mr. Howells' admirably faithful version in Modern 
Italian Poets, p. 263. 
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Mantled with indurate lava, 

Under the wanderer's footstep resonant, 

Where finds the snake his nest 

And writhes in the sun, and where returns 

The rabbit to his wonted hollow lair, 

Were once blithe rural homes, ploughed ground 

Golden with wheat ears, loud 

With lowing of herds; 

Gardens and palaces 

For the great a refuge pleasurable 

Of idle ease ; cities far-famed 

Once stood which the fierce mount 

With fiery torrents from his fulminant mouth 

Along with their indwellers whelmed. 

One common desolation all enfolds 

Where thou, O gracious flower dost stand, 

And sendest, as though of others' ruin piteous, 

To heaven incense of most sweet fragrancy 

The waste wild comforting. These scenes let him 

Visit whose use 'tis to extol 

Our lot with praise ; let him take note 

For our race how solicitous 

Fond nature is ; and the vast might 

With equitable measure here can he mete 

Of that humanity, which, with slight stir 

When danger least is feared, 

A heartless foster-mother in part extirpates, 

And with some motion little less light 

Is able utterly to annihilate. 

In these realms stand depicted 

Of our human generations 

The magnificent progressive destinies '. 

Look hither ! here glass thyself, 
Arrogant, fatuous age. 
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That didst the path forsake — till then 

By thought reanimate beckoned on — 

And tracing back thy steps 

Dost boast of thy retreat 

Proclaiming it advance ! 

To thy child's play all gifted souls 

Whose hostile fate made thee 

Their parent, tribute of worship pay, 

Tho' at times, among themselves 

They make of thee their jest. 

Not I shall go down to my grave thus shamed ; 

A light task 'twere for me 

After the rest to pattern, and, 

Raving in manner set. 

Make to thine ear my song acceptable. 

But I choose rather that the full disdain 

Which in my heart is pent 

Have utterance as open as may be, 

Albeit most well I know 

Whoever to his own age proves 

O'ermuch distasteful, soon is quenched 

By dull oblivion ! Of which curse 

That I must share with thee, 

Till now have I made merry ! 

Thou dreamest of freedom still 

And wouldst at the self-same time 

Have Thought be slave again ; — 

To which alone 'tis due if we have risen 

Partly from savagery, with whose sole aid 

Our culture waxes, which conducts alone 

Our public fortunes forth 

To better things. Thus did the truth 

Displease thee, which the bitter lot 

Taught, and the station low 
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Assigned to us by Nature ; tor this cause 

Basely didst turn thy back 

On the light that made it clear; 

And thou — a runagate — 

Callest him base, who doth pursue 

The light; — and only him great-souled 

Who, flouting himself, or others, fool or knave, 

Above the stars our mortal rank exalts ! 

A man that's destitute, with limbs 

Infirm, — but lofty soul wellborn, — 

Nor vaunts, nor fancies himself 

I n gold rich, — and robust ; 

To opulent living, among the throng, 

And valorous person makes 

No farcical pretense; 

But lets, without false shame, appear 

His lack of strength and wealth ; in open speech 

Of them makes mention, and of his state 

With truth accordant shapes his estimate. 

A foolish creature, — not magnanimous, — 

Do I deem him, who, born 

To perish and in suffering reared, 

Should say 'for pleasure was I framed." 

And with offensive arrogance 

Fill volumes; loftiest destinies 

And novel felicities 

Whereof not our planet alone 

But the whole heavens know nought, 

Pledging to a race whom a wave 

Of storm-stirred sea, a breath 

Of air malignant, a subterranean shock, — 

So utterly destroys 

That with great difficulty 

Their memory persists. 
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A noble nature hath 

Who dares to lift against 

The common doom his mortal eye, 

And with frank phrases, — nought from the truth 

Deducting — the ills that make our fate 

Acknowledges, and our low station frail ; 

Who shows himself great, valiant 

In suffering; nor augments 

With fratricidal hates and wraths 

(Than other ills more grievous) his distress; 

Nor holds man answerable 

For what he suffers, but assigns 

To Her the blame ; who is indeed 

Guilty : — as to birth mother, but 

In heart, stepmother of mankind ! 

Her he calls Foe; and thinking 

(As is most true) human society 

Originally in martial order drawn 

Her to oppose, confederate he esteems 

All men, encircling them with love sincere; 

Offering, and looking to returns 

Of potent and prompt aid 

In alternate perils, in the pains 

Of common warfare. His right hand 

To arm against offending fellow man, 

To fetter his neighbor, or in his path 

Set_hindrances, he folly deems 

As 'twould be in a camp 

Besieged by hostile armies when the assault 

Is at its hottest, forgetful of the foe 

To start a^bitter feud among one's friends ; 

To let the sword flash bare, 

Flight-spreading, among one's brothers in arms ! 

Thoughts such as these 
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When they have grown (as once they were) 

Familiar to the masses; and the fear, 

That first in social ties knit men, 

By veritable science is in part 

Brought back ; then honorable 

And noble citizen-intercourse, 

Equity and sweet mercy, another root 

Will have obtained than fables insolent, 

Founded whereon the popular probity 

Is wont to stand erect as safe 

As can what hath its stay in what is false. 

Ofttimes o'er these ravaged tracts 

Which the congealed flood cloaks sombrely, 

Swelling as tho' in billows it did roll, 

I sit me down at night 

And watch the stars, out of the blue 

Of purity absolute on high, 

Dart on the melancholy heath their fires, 

Which afar off the smooth sea mirroreth ; 

And all about, o'er the whole hollow heaven, 

The universe with sparkles scintillate. 

And when my eyes I raise 

To fix those lights that to their view 

Show as mere dots, yet are so vast 

That measured by them earth and sea 

Are but a dot indeed ; to which 

Not merely man, but this world-globe 

Whereon man is as naught, 

Is utterly unknown ; and when 

I gaze upon those knots of clustering star* 

Beyond all measure more remote, 

That unto us as mists appear, by which 

Not man, nor the mere earth, but all — 

(For number infinite and for mats — 
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Our golden sun included — ) all- the stars 
We see are unsuspected, or appear 
To them, as they to earth : a point 
Of nebulous brilliancy; — what then 
Seemest thou to my mind 

child of man? Remembering, in turn, 
Thy state below, well set forth by the soil 

1 tread ; and then, how nevertheless 
Thou dost believe thyself 

Lord, and appointed End for all that is ! 
And how oft thou wast pleased to feign 
Upon this obscure grain of sand minute 
Called earth, because of thee 
The Framers of the universe descended 
Frequent converse pleasurable to hold 
With some of thine; — and how, renewing 
Such fatuous dreams, insulted are the wise 
Even by this present Age 
Which seems for knowledge to outtop 
And civil manners all times hitherto — 
What feeling then, unhappy mortal race 
What thought of thee at last my heart assails ? 
I know not if contempt or pity 'tis prevails ! 

As from a tree drops a dwarf apple down 

Which toward the Autumn's close 

No other power but its own ripeness flings 

To earth ; and, in the fall, the precious homes 

Of some ant-people, tunnelled in soft turf 

At cost of infinite toil, it crushes, depopulates ; 

And the labors, and the ample store 

Assiduously collected by that folk, 

With provident strain, prolonged 

Throughout the summer season, in one instant 

Buries; — so from the thunderous womb 
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Hurled to the heavens profound 

A night and ruin — compact 

Of ashes, cinders, rocks, with seething streams 

Dilute — that fell as a leaden hail ; — 

Or, a vast flood of boulders, liquefied 

Metals, and molten sand 

Hissing adown the mountain's grassy flanks, 

Wasted, destroyed, and whelmed 

In a few seconds, the cities which the sea 

Bathed on her farther shore. 

And here now over them goats browse, 

While cities new rise on the other side. 

For which the buried make 

Foundations firm ; and the steep mount 

Spurns with its trampling foot the prostrate walls. 

Nature, nor venerates, nor hath in care 

Man more than ant; and, if more rare 

Be the slaughter of man than ant 

Unto no other cause 'tis due 

But that less numerous is man's progeny ! 

Full eighteen centuries have sped 

Since, by fire's violence oppressed, 

Vanished these 'populous seats ; but still 

The humble peasant who his vineyard tends, 

Who in these fields with difficulty 

By the dead and cindered soil is fed, 

Lifts a suspicious eye 

Up to the fatal peak, which no whit tamed, 

Yet sits terrific, threatens yet 

Ruin to him, his sons 

And their scant patrimony. Ofttimes 

The wretch upon the roof 

Of his rustic cot, the whole night long will lie 

Sleepless in the wandering airs ; 
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And leap up more than once 

The course of the dread seething mass to explore 

That pours adown the sandy back 

Forth from the exhaustless hollow gorge 

With whose reflected glow 

Gleam the sea beach of Capri. Naples' port, 

And Mergellina. Should he see 

It drawing nigh, or in the depths 

Of his own well hear the water gurgle hot — 

His sons he rouses, in all haste his wife, 

And fleeing with whatever they can snatch 

Of their poor property, they watch from far 

Their wonted dwelling, and the little field 

Their sole defense from famine, fall a prey 

To the prowling flood inexorable, 

That crackles as it reaches them, and spreads 

Stiffening forever over all. 

To the rays of heaven is restored, 

After age-long oblivion, dead Pompei, 

Like an interred skeleton 

By piety or greed exhumed. 

And, from the desolate forum 

Standing among the files 

Of columns truncated, the traveller 

A long while contemplates 

That mount with its twin peaks, 

The smoking crest that still 

Threatens the scattered ruins. 

And, in the horror of night's secrecy 

Over the vacant amphitheatres 

And toppled temples, and the houses wrecked, 

Where hides the bat her young 

( Like to a dismal torch 

That circles ominously 
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Through empty palaces) — 

The dazzling glare of the funereal lava 

Flies, lurid in the glooms afar, 

And tinges all the landscape round. 

So, ignorant of man, 

Of the stretch of times he ancient deems, 

Of the substitution regular 

Of child for sire, — Nature alone 

Stands still in youth, or moves 

Along a road of so great sweep 

That motionless she seems. Meanwhile, 

Fall kingdoms, peoples pass, and tongues 

Whereof no note she takes — 

But man, dares arrogate 

The glory, for himself, of endless dayi '. 

And thou, slow-flowering broom 

That with thy perfumed sprays 

Adornest these marred lands. 

Thou, too, soon must succumb 

To the subterranean fires, 

Which visiting once more 

Places familiar grown, 

Will spread out their consuming skirts 

Over thy gentle shrubs : 

And thou wilt bow thine innocent head, 

Not vainly stubborn, under the load of death ; 

Yet not ere then, shall it be bent 

In futile supplication cowardly 

Unto thy future slayer; neither self -lifted 

With insane pride, unto the stars; 

Nor above the waste — where not thy choica 

But fate decreed thee birth and dwelling place; 

Yet, wiser, yea so much less weak, than man 

In that thou'st not believed thy feeble kind 

Rendered by fate, or thee imperishable ! 
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Leopardi's like shall never be again. We are sorry, and 
yet we are glad. Even his natural enemies must forgive him 
for existing, since he is alone of his curious class. Most of 
us feel at least remotely akin to him, however, and admire 
ourselves for our rare, not to be duplicated poet-relative. 
Matthew Arnold offers opportunities of clever comparison. 
So does Heine. But Leopardi alone is Leopardi, and if we 
want to embrace all things nobly human, whether glad or 
sad, we shall be obliged to spend a little hour of devotion at 
his private shrine. 

William Norman Guthrie. 



